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SERMON OR MEDITATION THOUGHTS 
FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 


I. Praise God in Gladness 


1. On this Rogation Sunday the staggering magnitude of 
Christ Jesus’ work of restoring all of good will to the almighty 
Father, in obedience to His plan and will, calls forth joyous and 
unbounded praise. Our gloriously risen Lord and King now 
reigns in His faithful redeemed. As He triumphed in His saving 
work with His resurrection from the dead, so those in whom He 
reigns now strive, in glad and grateful praise, toward the realiza- 
tion of His work in themselves: resurrection unto eternal glory. 

2. a) Of a full and jcyous heart let the voice ‘‘declare it even 
to the ends of the earth: The Lord hath delivered His people, 
alleluia’’; therefore we ‘‘give glory to His praise’ (introit). ‘““Christ 
is risen and hath shone upon us whom He redeemed with His 
blood” (alleluia verse). He ‘‘hath set my soul to live’’ (offertory). 

b) The whole of our life, however, is to show forth what 
voice and lips proclaim. Not worldly interest but the reign of 
Christ in us is to direct our course of life: ‘“Be ye doers of the word 
and not hearers only, deceiving your own selves.’’ The doer of 
the word lives by faith and love, is truly free, guards his tongue, 
keeps himself pure and undefiled, and comes to the assistance of the 
needy and the sorrowing (epistle). Thus he not only ‘‘sings unto 
the Lord and blesses His name,’’ but also ‘‘shows forth His salva- 
tion from day to day”’ (com. antiph.). 


II. Pray Rightly 


1. Striving to have Christ truly reign in us and thus laying 
hold of eternal life shows itself in right prayer. That prayer is 
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right which seeks the end for which our Redemer laid down His 
life unto the glory of the Father—that ‘‘in loving devotion we 
may attain to heavenly glory’ (secret). Wherefore we pray with 
the Church through Christ: ““O God, from whom all good things 
proceed, grant that . . . we may think of the things that are right 
and under Thy guidance carry them out’’ (collect). For this we 
also offer up the holy Sacrifice on this day (secret) and are ‘‘nour- 
ished and strengthened at the holy table’’ (postcom.). 

2. How are we to pray? As the Church does and our Lord 
Himself teaches us in today’s gospel reading, namely, in His name: 
“If you ask the Father anything in My name, He will give it to 
you.” If we believe in Him, think with Him, and love Him, we 
shall not ask for anything that is contrary to the glory of God 
and our own eternal welfare. ‘““You shall ask in My name... 
for the Father Himself loveth you, because you have loved Me 
and have believed that I come out from God.” We shall, then, 
indeed receive; however, while “‘we shall not be denied certain 
things, these may be deferred and given at a suitable time” 
(homily at Matins). 

III. Reap Spiritual Joy 

1. a) The joy we shall reap is not of this world. Here below 
our faith is tried and ‘‘for a little time we are made sorrowful in 
divers temptations.”” Spiritual joy, however, will be ours if we 
are faithful to Christ, ‘whom having not seen, you love: in whom 
also now, though you see Him not, you believe: and believing 
shall rejoice with joy unspeakable and glorified, receiving the end 
of your faith, even the salvation of your souls” (first nocturn of 
Matins). 

b) Again we are prompted ‘‘to desire that which is right and 
gain that which we desire’ (postcom.). And our Lord bids us: 
“Ask and you shall receive, that your joy may be full’ (gospel). 

2. While here below we can have a foretaste of the heavenly 
joys, these will be fully realized only at our return to our heavenly 
Father, a return made possible by our Lord’s taking upon Himself 
our sins and His preparing us by the Holy Spirit. Of this life- 
cycle, from our baptismal rebirth as the children of our Father in 
heaven to our being united with Him forever, Jesus reminds us 
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SEASONAL THOUGHTS 


by recalling His own: “I came forth from the Father and am come 
into the world: again I leave the world and I go to the Father’ 
(gospel) . 

FEAST OF OUR LORD’s ASCENSION 


I. Jesus Christ Returns to the Father 


1. a) On this feastday, we solemnly commemorate the ascen- 
sion of our Lord into heaven through His own power, in His 
humanity united with His divinity. He has completed the work 
which the Father had required of Him, and now returns to the 
Father to enter into His own glory. Now is fulfilled His prayer: 
“TI have glorified Thee on earth; I have finished the work which 
Thou gavest Me to do: and now glorify Thou Me, O Father, 
with Thyself, with the glory which I had before the world was, 
with Thee... and I come to Thee’’ (gospel of the vigil) .* 

b) On His returning to the Father, Jesus entered upon the 
possession of the kingdom which He had gained by His suffering 
and death (Luke xxiv, 26; Phil. ii, 6-9). 

c) On His taking His place in heaven at the right hand of 
the Father, Jesus in Himself exalted our human nature: “‘He was 
lifted up into heaven, so that He might make us partakers of His 
divinity’’ (preface). There above He ‘“‘set at the right hand of 
God’s glory the substance of our frail human nature which He had 
taken to Himself’? (communicantes) . 

2. The feast of our Lord’s ascension, in view of its central 
fact and its concomitant facts and promises, is one of great joy. 
The Church calls forth: “All ye nations clap your hands; shout 
unto God with the voice of exultation’’ (introit). ““‘God is as- 
cended with jubilee, and the Lord amid trumpet sound” (offer- 
tory). “Sing ye to the Lord who mounteth above the heaven of 
heavens to the east, alleluia’’ (com. ant.). 

II. We Aspire Heavenward 

1. Sursum corda—let hearts be lifted upon high! Jesus’ hav- 

ing reopened heaven for humanity and His having exalted human- 


1The Easter candle, lighted on Holy Saturday, represented the presence of 
our risen Lord among His disciples. Today, the fortieth after His resurrection, 
the ceremony of extinguishing the candle, after the chanting of the Ascension 
gospel, symbolizes His departure into heaven. 
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kind to the possession of supernatural life in Himself, impels us to 
lay hold of this life for ourselves—individually and collectively: 
“Thou guide to heaven and the way, be Thou the goal of our 
hearts’ desire, the joy amid our tears, the sweet reward of our life’s 
striving’’ (Vesper hymn). 

2. a) The Church’s prayer on this feastday has us enter into 
the very spirit of the ascension mystery. Therein we beseech 
almighty God, believing that we ‘‘may ourselves dwell in spirit 
amid heavenly things’’ (collect). 

b) In contrast to poor earthbound mortals, we, His chil- 
dren and disciples of His divine Son, direct our love and desire to 
our heavenly Father and seek our land of promise, our true father- 
land (Pater noster). 

3. a) In the offering of our good works and the renewal of 
our self-dedication to the Almighty, we beseech Him: ‘‘Accept, O 
Lord, the gifts we offer Thee in memory of the glorious ascension 
of Thy Son”; moreover, that He grant us ‘‘deliverance from pres- 
ent dangers and attainment to eternal life’ (secret). 


III. We Learn from Christ and His Church 

1. The liturgy of this feastday summarizes the teachings of 
Christ and His Church. In the successive events of the ascension as 
given by St. Luke in the Acts (epistle), we learn of the proofs 
our Lord gave of His divinity and of which the apostles were the 
witnesses; of the inscrutable ways of divine providence; of the 
solace in the realization that by the power of God we are sus- 
tained in the conflicts of life; of the strengthening by the Holy 
Ghost for the proclaiming of Christ and His kingdom in word 
and deed unto all the world; of the second coming of the Son of 
God in power and majesty. 

2. a) Christ Himself teaches us that the unalterable condition 
of gaining eternal life is faith in Him and the baptismal rebirth 
unto life in God: ‘‘He that believeth and is baptized shall be 
saved: but he that believeth not shall be condemned” (gospel). 

b) The power of belief in Christ is made manifest in the 
casting out of devils, in speaking new tongues, in having power 
Over serpents and poisons, and in the healing of the sick—in His 


name. 
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PENTECOST SUNDAY 
I. A Solemn Feastday 


1. It is the fiftieth day (Greek, Pentecoste) after Easter, the 
anniversary of the birth of the Church in the New Testament, 
the solemn commemoration of the beginning of the Holy Ghost’s 
mission on earth. God’s chosen ones have not been left orphans. If 
they abide in divine love, God abides with them, and they are 
truly His. As the Father had sent us His Son Incarnate who, 
after the completion of His redemptive work, returned to Him, 
the Son sent us the Holy Ghost who proceeds from the Father 
and Himself to apply His work: ‘““The Paraclete cometh whom 
I will send you from the Father, the Spirit of truth—that He may 
abide with you forever’’ (John xv, 26; xiv, 16). 

2. Pentecost is preeminently the feast of the Holy Ghost. 
Today, with the entire Church, we proclaim His presence: ‘“The 
Spirit of the Lord hath filled the whole world, alleluia’’ (introit) ; 
and we pay Him our homage—Venite adoremus (invit. of Ma- 
tins). We recount His wonderful deeds, praise Him in a solemn 
canticle, rejoice in His supernatural gifts, and beseech Him for 
further graces (sequence). 

3. We cannot picture the Holy Ghost because He is a spirit; 
only the material can be pictured. However, He represented Himself 
under the appearance of a “‘sound as of a mighty wind’’; also by 
tongues of flame which symbolize the fire of divine love. As spirit 
and love, He powerfully affected the disciples of our Lord, becom- 
ing the soul of the infant Church. He is the Paraclete—advocate— 
called and sent to carry into effect the work of our Savior after 
His ascension; thereafter to represent Christ on earth (John xv, 
26); to help our infirmity and to intercede for us before the 
Father (Rom. viii, 26-27).° 
II. The Promise and Its Realization 

1. With the feastday’s gospel, the Church recalls our Lord’s 
promise to send the Holy Ghost, by whom with the Father He 
would abide in those who love Him and keep His word: “We 


*The red vestments worn at the divine services and the vesture of the altar 


symbolize the fire of divine love as well as the shedding of blood unto which 
we are to hold ourselves in readiness to give testimony to our faith and love. 
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will come to him, and will make our abode in him. . . . But the 
Holy Ghost, whom the Father will send in My name, He will 
teach you all things and bring all things to your mind whatso- 
ever I shall have said to you.” 

2. a) The pentecostal promise became a fact at the first 
Christian Pentecost. It was on the tenth day after our Lord’s 
ascension, the fiftieth after His resurrection from the dead, at the 
“third hour’ (Acts ii, 15) or about nine o'clock, the hour of 
Terce at which the Church daily prays to the Holy Ghost in the 
hymn Nunc Sancte nobis Spiritus. Then, “there came a sound 
from heaven as of a mighty wind coming; . . . there appeared 
parted tongues as it were of fire . . . and they were all filled with 
the Holy Ghost”’ (epistle). His sending us the Paraclete was the 
concluding redemptive act of our risen Savior ““who, ascending 
above all the heavens, and sitting at the right hand (of the Father), 
on this day sent forth the Holy Ghost, as He had promised, on the 
children of adoption’’ (preface). 

b) The Holy Ghost has come to us at our baptismal rebirth, 
with His gifts and graces; again at confirmation to strengthen us 
in our new supernatural life; also in the other sacraments and by 
His inspirations, counsels, healings and consolations (sequence). 
Let each one of us recount His comings if we can. In the celebra- 
tion of holy Mass on this day, in which the mystery of His com- 
ing is re-presented, we receive of Him special favors. 


III. Offer Gifts in Gratitude and Petition 


1. Gratitude for the many gifts and graces we have already 
received, and are daily receiving, from the Holy Ghost, must not 
be wanting; for so “‘it is truly meet and just, right and availing 
unto salvation’’ (preface). 

2. a) We offer our prayers in petition, ‘‘to have a right judg- 
ment in all things and ever rejoice in His (the Holy Ghost’s) con- 
solation”’ (collect) ; morecver, that He “‘fill the hearts of the faith- 
ful and enkindle in them the fire of divine love’’ (allel. verse) ; 
then, that He confirm what He has wrought in us (offertory) ; 
finally, that God, by the Holy Spirit, sanctify our gifts, purify 
our hearts, and “‘make us fruitful by the inward sprinkling of 
His heavenly dew’’ (secret, post-communion). 
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b) The holy Sacrifice itself the Church would have us offer 
according to her intention: ‘“This oblation, therefore, of our 
bounden duty and that of Thy whole family we beseech Thee, 
O Lord, graciously to accept, which we make unto Thee in behalf 
of these whom Thou hast deigned to bring to a new birth by 
water and the Holy Ghost, giving them remission of all their sins; 
and to order our days’’ (Hance igitur). 


(Bibliographical references: Michel, The Liturgy of the 
Church, pp. 142-143; Haering, Living with the Church, pp. 99- 
107; Christ-Life Series, Book VII, With Mother Church, pp. 
212-221). 


REMBERT BULARZIK, O.S.B. 
St. John’s Abbey 


EE EE 


The mystical body here on earth is a constantly 
growing fellowship of souls, in whom the Christ-life 
becomes ever more real. Christ lives and acts in His mys- 
tical body as truly as He lived and acted in His physical 
body while on earth. The mystical body is truly the 
continuation and expansion of Christ here on earth 
unto the end of time. In every member joining the mys- 
tical body, the redemption of Christ becomes active, 
essentially in the same way, yet with individual differ- 
ences. It is in the totality of this fellowship of souls in 
Christ that the redemptive work of Christ finds its full 
realization. For that reason the true Christ-life is realized 
in the common fellowship as such. The individual real- 
izes it in himself by joining the corporate life of the 
fellowship, despite the fact that the individual member 
always retains his own personality and his own personal 
responsibility—DOM VIRGIL MICHEL, in Life in 
Christ, p. 30. 
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HERE is much confusion in our thought as to the 
true meaning and nature of human culture. We 
speak at times of the culture of our own day, and at 
times refer rather to the absence of culture in our civil- 
ization. Or again, attention is called to the unchris- 

tian culture of the bourgeois era, or the new unchristian culture 

of nationalistic fascism, and a plea is made for the safeguarding of 

Christian culture in our world, or again for its revival. 

Wherever the word culture is used, it refers to something that 
has to do with human endeavor, and generally effort as spent by 
man in the adjustment of his environment to his needs or desires. 
We call a field in which weeds and other plants are allowed to grow 
in natural wildness and irregular array uncultivated. When human 
effort is expended to develop better crops by orderly and intelii- 
gent cultivation of the field, we speak of agriculture (field-culture) . 
The latter is a human art by which man endeavors through his 
intelligent industry to realize the best possibilities of plant grow- 
ing. Culture everywhere refers to ordered human endeavor made 
for the purpose of producing better results or realizing as fully 
as can be the possibilities of development latent in things and not 
realized by the haphazard methods of nature. Culture definitely 
implies human improvement of nature, but for the purpose of 
greater realization of the possibilities of nature. 

Culture in reference to man should then mean the application 
of human endeavor and of reason to the natural abilities of man 
for the development of the best that is in him. Human culture 
would have reference first of all to man himself, to his own abili- 
ties of understanding and will, of knowledge and creation, and 
then to his entire environment insofar as this is intimately con- 
nected with human life. The whole field of human culture in its 
widest sense embraces all the activities and abilities of man, all 
the aspirations and inspirations of his nature, the entire field of 
human existence. It would include the mental or intellectual realm 





*From a chapter of a forthcoming volume on “‘The Liturgy and Catholic 
Life.” 
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as well as the material, and the individual as well as the social 
aspects of life. 

Not infrequently the terms culture and civilization are used 
convertibly, yet the two should be kept distinct for the better 
understanding of each. Insofar as man under all circumstances 
endeavors to turn his environment to his own uses and improves 
on the ways of nature in the attempt, the term culture can be 
applied to the ways of living of all peoples, even those who are 
definitely classed as uncivilized. There is then of course a wide 
range of degrees of culture between that of the primitive man 
whose creative products of mind in general are at a minimum and 
that of the most highly developed peoples of our day. A people is 
spoken of as civilized, on the other hand, when its social life is 
established on moral principles making for peace and common 
cooperation, these principles being generally accepted and embodied 
in an Official code of law and custom, to which appeal is made for 
redress whenever violations occur. Whether such a code is put down 
in writing or handed on by oral tradition is quite secondary. 


While there is always some interrelation between the culture 
and the civilization of a people, the coordination is not necessarily 
a fixed one. It is possible for a well civilized people to remain on a 
relatively low stage of culture, and likewise for a people in a highly 
developed stage of culture to remain relatively uncivilized, or per- 
haps better to relapse back into barbarian ways of life. For the 
products of cultural advance, especially the material developments, 
may be used not only for the promotion of social peace and jus- 
tice, but also for their more successful violation. Our own age has 
witnessed a frightful world war in which not only the high 
achievements of scientific and technical advance were used for the 
greatest possible slaughter of lives, but in which there was also a 
general breakdown of commonly accepted ethical laws and tradi- 
tions. Again the gigantic racketeering of our century, made possi- 
ble by the rapid methods of transportation and communication, 
and the like, are an outstanding example of the products of culture 
put to definitely anti-civilized, barbaric use. 

The whole trend of human life under the inspiration of the 
bourgeois spirit has been in this same direction. This spirit has 
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undoubtedly promoted the immense advances we have been making 
in material culture. But it has likewise brought about the disinte- 
grating effects upon our civilization which result on the one hand 
from the ruthless general economic competition of individualism 
and on the other from the equally ruthless suppression of individ- 
uals, and the wholesale legal murders, of totalitarianism, together 
with its suppression or discouragement of many forms of cultural 
achievement in the field of human thought... . 

The cultural heritage of our day and age is the product of 
the anti-Christian trend that was given to human affairs in Europe 
and America through the great apostasy of the Reformation. For a 
long time, elements of Christian culture persisted and some persist 
even to our day, yet the dominant cultural attitude has been that 
of the bourgeois this-worldliness and materialism and naturalism. 
This distinct cultural trend of what is termed the modern period 
of human history has been divided into three stages by a vigorous 
Catholic thinker and student. Jacques Maritain describes these 
stages as those of a Christian naturalism, which was the classical 
period of the Renaissance; this was followed by the rational optim- 
ism of the bourgeois enlightenment, in which the supernatural as 
well as the spiritual was rejected and increasingly ejected out of 
human life; and finally we have the stage of materialistic pessi- 
mism, which is the new trend of disillusionment with man and 
is called the revolutionary period of the post-victorian era. This 
third contemporary stage is marked by a reaction against the empty 
hopes of the previous stage and as well against the Christian cul- 
ture rejected by its bourgeois predecessor. But whereas the con- 
temporary cultural radical knows well the bourgeois culture, which 
he rejects for the very reason that he knows it so well, he is really 
totally ignorant of the traditional Christian culture. His rejection 
of it is purely an inheritance of the preceding bourgeois stage, 
and he knows Christian culture and ideals only in the caricatures 
of it that his progenitors of the enlightenment and their successors 
had handed down to him. Even most Catholics of our day have 
no definite conception of their true Christian cultural heritage. 
They have indeed imbibed the principles of it, but at the same 
time they have been living for generations in the atmosphere of 
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the prevalent unchristian naturalism and materialism, they have 
been inhabiting the world wrought by this unchristian thing, and 
in many ways they have not remained entirely uncontaminated. 

It is no wonder then that the culture of our day is charac- 
terized as being at the very opposite pole of any genuine Catholic 
culture. Its general aim is material prosperity through the amass- 
ing of material wealth. Only that is good which furthers this 
aim, all is bad that hinders it, and ethics has no say in the matter. 
The bold glorification of material progress has been accompanied 
by a denial of the spiritual, so that all joys and pleasures were 
sought on the level of the material. The denial of the supernatural 
was accompanied by the reduction of religion to a man-made 
myth. The supremacy of the irrational, of impulse, emotion, pas- 
sion replaced that of reason and all permanent truths, eternal prin- 
ciples were laughed out of existence together with spiritual values 
of every kind. Hence the social conditions of human life which 
result from this, the open fostering of injustice rather than equity, 
of selfishness and oppression, even the exaltation of ignorance, 
vulgarity and venality. Instead of the Christian virtues of love, 
fellowship, compassion and sympathy, it has engendered fear, 
cruelty, hatred, e. a.” 

The task of the Christian today is not, however, to turn his 
back on the entire culture of today. That would but be an admis- 
sion of cowardice and defeat, and would play entirely into the 
hands of the anti-Christ whose spirit has been dominant since the 
public rejection of the Church of Christ. What is needed is to 
imbue our civilization and culture with a renewed Christian spirit, 
and thus give to it the vitality it is seeking and save it from the 
destruction to which it seems to be tending in quick time. ‘““West- 
ern civilization today is threatened with the loss of its freedom and 
its humanity,”’ writes Christopher Dawson. “‘It is in danger of sub- 
stituting dead mechanism for living culture. Hedonism cannot 
help, nor yet rationalism. It can be saved only by a renewal of life. 
And this is impossible without love, for love is the source of life, 
both physically and spiritually.’ 


*Cf. Cram, Convictions and Controversies, p. 10, et passim. 
*Enquiries into Religion and Culture, p. 291. 
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It is a new spirit that modern culture needs so sadly, the 
age-old inspiring and unifying spirit of Christian love, rather than 
any literal return to any Christian cultures of the past. The Church 
of Christ is catholic in regard to human culture. There is nothing 
human that is foreign to her, provided only the human is put 
into proper alignment with the superhuman. In a sense the Church 
is supra-cultural in the same way as she is supernatural. She needs 
the natural as an integral element of her being, but she elevates it 
and christianizes it by purging it of what is unchristian and trans- 
fusing it with Christian ideals and values. In the same way the 
Christian spirit needs to be expressed in an entire culture in order 
to exercise its life properly. Ordinarily the Church can absorb 
all elements, even the latest developments, of human culture, only 
that she will also purge these of what is unchristian in them and 
then assume the positive elements into the supernatural scheme of 
the Christian life. Being truly catholic, the Church is opposed to 
no particular traits of culture such as are peculiar to an individual 
nation or an individual period of history. She has room for all, 
and no amount of them can exhaust the expression of the spirit 
of Christ in her. Being a society of members living here on earth, 
an intimate fellowship in Christ and not an atomistic assembly 
of antagonistic or unrelated individuals, she can take up the posi- 
tive elements of any culture and elevate them by transfusing them 
with the spirit of Christ even as she does the elements of nature 
in general. This process of elevation is always also a process of 
purging for Christ in accordance with the essential law of Chris- 
tian life, purgation for elevation, the putting off of the old man 
and the putting on of Christ, but it is the putting on by way of 
drawing all creation into the life and love of Christ. 

This Catholic culture, if true to its inheritance, would include 
the sound concepts and traditions of all times, the best develop- 
ments of human progress of all ages, and that in all the fields of 
human interest and endeavor, theological, philosophical, historical, 
social, political, economic, literary, artistic, ethical. It would be 
truly catholic in its scope and thus realize the ardent desire of 
Pius X that the true Christian spirit flourish again in every manner 
and that Christ be formed in all. 
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CHRISTIAN CULTURE 


The Christian liturgy is instinct with the love of Christ 
for man and with the love of man for God and for his fellow- 
men. The essential act of liturgical worship is also eminently an 
act of love for God as well as for one’s neighbor, it is the worship 
of all souls united intimately in the charity of Christ. The Chris- 
tian cannot enter actively into the liturgical worship of the Church 
without receiving therefrom the inspiration to extend the expres- 
sion of his love and service of God and neighbor also into the 
daily actions of his life, for anything but such an effect of one’s 
participation in the liturgy would brand that participation as 
merely external and insincere instead of being the wholehearted 
communion with God and the members of Christ that it should 
be. Whatever the Christian does in the liturgy he will feel inspired 
to transfer also to his daily life. That is why active participation 
in it could be called the primary and indispensable source of the 
true Christian spirit, that is, of the spirit of Christ that will bear 
fruit in every way in the lives of the faithful. 


The development of a true culture, i.e., the realizing of the 
best possibilities in human nature, is essentially a social phenome- 
non, as we have seen. Now the liturgy presents us with the divinely 
established model of social intercourse between men under the 
guidance of Christ. While it safeguards all the values of human 
personality, it uses the energies of God Himself for sloughing off 
all the excrescences of individualism, thus elevating all that is 
good in man above the narrowness of individual selfishness, of 
snobbery, or of extreme love-blind nationalism, into the catholic 
sympathy of Christ for all men, for all things human, for all that 
is good in God’s world. The rich variety found in the various 
liturgies of the Church and in particular also within the Roman 
liturgy, the adjustment of liturgical requirements to all the needs 
of man, the sameness of fundamental principles and eternal verities 
on which it is based in spite of its richness and variety, when 
properly understood, will be a strong safeguard against the dead- 
ening legalistic attitude or mechanical externality which is the 
sworn enemy of all true culture as it is of the true Christian spirit. 

Any culture has to do greatly with the material things of 
creation, and a wholesome Christian culture will depend very 
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much on the proper position of the material in the entire Christian 
‘scheme of life. According to the latter, the whole material world 
was created to be an instrument and as it were an extension of 
man. Contact with the material should for man always be an 
expression of his spirit and soul made after the image of God. 
Proper use of the material in human life needs knowledge of the 
dispensation of God; its use must be connected up with a proper 
discipline of mind and will, of morals as rooted in ethics and 
religion. In all of this the liturgy is again the model as well as 
the source of true inspiration. Just as a material Weltanschauung 
necessarily makes material progress an end in itself, so the Christian 
spirit drawn from the liturgy will necessarily use material things 
as the means or instruments they are in the design of God. The 
average living out of this spirit in daily life will thus result in a 
Christian culture, according to which all material progress will be 
put into the service of man for the better development of his higher 
abilities and will enter also through man into the service which 
the Christian renders to God in his daily life. The primacy of 
the spiritual will be assured in human life and culture under inspi- 
ration of the liturgy, but in conjunction with the full employment 
and rightful enjoyment of all the material goods God has placed 
at the disposal of man. Even the recreational activities of man 
will reflect this same proper alignment and thus again become truly 
cultural, instead of being the means, as they are in our bourgeois 
civilization, of the further despiritualization of man and of the 
exploitation of his passions for the sake of private profit. 


Since in the resultant Christian culture the material is always 
the sign and the instrument of spirit, since proper relationship 
between the material and the spiritual means also proportion and 
harmony, there should be also a revival of Christian art, to replace 
the ugliness and mechanical artificiality of so much of our contem- 
porary life. Here as elsewhere it is impossible to serve two masters, 
and he who is not with Christ is against Him. Christian culture 
aligns all the elements of life with Christ even as does the liturgy 
in a concentrated manner. It is safe to say that once the liturgical 
spirit results in the rebirth of a Christian culture there will also 
be a great revival of Christian art, in which the beauty of spirit 
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will receive widest expression in all the material artifacts of man, 
and it will be an art that is not esoteric and hidden to the many, 
but a means of social enjoyment and of the ennobling of com- 
munal life. 

The liturgy is the ordinary school of the development of 
the true Christian, and the very qualities and outlook it develops 
in him are also those that make for the best realization of a gen- 
uine Christian culture. The truly cultured man must be cultured 
also in heart and soul, not only in intellect and manners. His 
culture must be of the whole man, soul and body, person and 
environment; it must permeate him entirely and give a proper 
balance to all the elements that go to make up his being and his 
life, producing in him harmony between his inner soul and his 
outer actions, between reason and the emotions, between the indi- 
vidual in him and his social relationships, the natural and the 
supernatural. In all this, the liturgy is not only his guide but his 
first school of experience. It is the liturgy which will give him a 
sense of the divine purposiveness of all his actions, of the sense of 
sociability with his fellowmen, of the symbolical character of his 
external environment as the expression of his higher ideals. It 
will help him to recognize what is good in every aspect of life and 
will inspire him to develop it in every way, to the avoidance only 
of what is contrary to the true values of body and soul from the 
standpoint of their divine destiny and dignity. 


It gives him the noblest concept of the dignity and privileged 
responsibility of man as a member of the mystical body, a brother 
of Christ, an adopted child of God, whose work it is at all times 
to be about his Father’s business, and to be a positive mediator 
between the Creator and all His creation. As such, and as a sharer 
in the general priesthood of Christ and an apostle of the word of 
God before all the world, he will show forth the truth and beauty 
of God in all his actions, in all his contacts. Through him the 
material surroundings will be elevated to the dignity of a fitting 
environment of the child of God, a higher expression of the beauty 
and truth of God Himself. In his daily life he will give fullest 
expression to the spirit of the liturgy which despises no goods of 
body and of earth, but uses them as gifts come from God for the 
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greater service of God in daily life. From it he will take the inspira- 
tion of constant growth in Christ and, never resting satisfied with 
what has been attained, will strive ever to give greater expression 
to the being of God as revealed through the beauties of the created 
world. 

Thus the liturgy will be for him as it was for the early 
Christian a universal school of divine service, therefore also a 
school of discipline and instruction whose lessons will find expres- 
sion in a growing christianization of human culture. As all the 
elements of life are in the liturgy elevated to the service of God, 
so he will learn to imitate the liturgy in his daily life, and will 
learn to see again the divine value of all the elements of human 
life when set in proper relation to the spiritual and to God. Where 
the liturgical spirit flourishes in the hearts of men, it will not be 
satisfied to remain hidden there, but will needs burst forth openly 
in the world into the most abundant fruits of human endeavor or 
into a true Christian culture for the glory of God and the greater 
sanctification of men. 

VIRGIL MICHEL, O.S.B. 

St. John’s Abbey 
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ST. JOHN CHRYSOSTOM AND THE LITURGY 


T is well known that the eucharistic liturgy most 
widely used after the Roman Mass is the Byzantine 
form whose official name is The Divine Liturgy of 
Our Father among the Saints John Chrysostom. As 
a matter of fact, as is pointed out below, there is 

little or no historical justification for this attribution, and Chrysos- 

tom’s fame rests securely on his interpretation of the holy Scrip- 
tures and his preaching at Antioch and Constantinople—he was 
probably the greatest preacher who ever lived—and on his suffer- 
ings for the sake of righteousness: a good case could be made for 
venerating him as a martyr. But public worship—the liturgy— 
was an often recurring theme in his sermons, and the Byzantine 

Liturgy was that which he himself celebrated and at which his 

flock assisted. 

Christianity is the religion of rebirth and salvation, of the 
“divinization”’ of man, the faithful are ‘‘partakers of the divine 
nature’ (2 Peter i, 4) and “‘joint heirs with Christ’’ (Romans 
viii, 17), and its highest and most grace-bearing activity is corpor- 
ate worship of the triune God in spirit and in truth, especially in 
that sacrificial meal which in the Western Church is called the 
Mass. In the time of St. John Chrysostom, the second half of the 
fourth century, the Eastern forms of liturgical worship—all, of 
course, like the Western forms, ultimately deriving from the Last 
Supper in the Upper Room and from the worship of the Jewish 
synagogue—were ceasing to be fluid and were evolving into those 
well-marked types that came to be known later as Alexandrian, 
Antiochene and Byzantine (i.e., of Constantinople). Their usual 
language of celebration was Greek, “‘the mother tongue of all 
Christians," as Dom Beauduin says, but already in the rural parts 
of Egypt and Syria they were being translated into Egyptian 
(Coptic) and Syriac, in accordance with the Church’s earliest 
practice of having divine worship in the language of the people.’ 





"In accordance with the same practice the Western liturgies had been trans- 
lated from their earlier Greek into Latin. This seems to have begun, not in Rome 
itself, but in Africa. 
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Christian worship had thrown off the limitations of the 
catacombs; in the words of Chateaubriand, ‘‘incense, flowers, gold 
and silver vessels, lights, crowns, linen and silk, music processions, 
festival days, passed from the temples of the vanquished pagans 
to the altars of victorious Christianity’’; and in particular the 
Byzantine liturgy was becoming that impressive thing which, 
however apocryphal the incident referred to, is testified to by the 
Chronicle of Nestor when it puts a famous passage into the mouth 
of the emissaries of the then heathen Russian prince, Vladimir of 
Kiev, in the later tenth century: “So we went into Greece and 
were taken to the place wherin they worship their God — and we 
did not know whether we were in heaven or on earth, for nowhere 
else in the world is there so beautiful a sight. We cannot describe it: 
we only know that it is there that God tabernacles among men.”’ 


This Byzantine liturgy is derived from the primitive usages 
of Jerusalem and, more especially, Antioch, modified by Cappado- 
cian influence, and for many centuries its two slightly different 
forms of the Holy Liturgy (as the Mass is called in the East) have 
borne the names of St. Basil and St. John Chrysostom respectively, 
the second being the one in more common use.’ What part these 
bishops in fact had in the development of that liturgy has been 
much debated. Numerous Eastern eucharistic forms (anaphoras, 
canons of the Mass) are named after great saints who certainly 
had nothing to do with their composition and, so far as Chrysos- 
tom is concerned, the attribution seems to be purely complimen- 
tary, ‘‘his’’ anaphora being a form that in its main lines antedates 
his time. The notion that he shortened and edited the Liturgy of 
St. Basil depends on a fragmentary text erroneously attributed to 
St. Proclus of Constantinople (d. 446); apart from that, the 
first known association of his name with a eucharistic service is in 
the two oldest manuscripts of the Byzantine Liturgies (eighth and 
ninth centuries), and therein it is attached to only two prayers." 


*Some centuries after the heresy and schism of the monophysites (from the 
year 451) the orthodox Christians in the patriarchates of Alexandria and Antioch 
adopted the rites of Constantinople (Byzantine) in place of their own. 


*See Placid de Meester on ‘‘Liturgies Grecques’’ in the Dictionnaire d’ Arché- 
ologte Chrétienne et de Liturgie. 
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A good deal of information can be found in Chrysostom’s 
sermons about contemporary customs of worship, the place of the 
eucharistic assembly in Christian life, and the abuses that were 
prevalent; and today, when there is among Catholics of the West 
a revival of appreciation of the significance of public worship, it is 
interesting to notice his emphasis on the supremacy of corporate 
prayer. He urges the necessity of private prayer (which, he says 
again and again, must be a raising of the heart and mind to God 
and not simply “‘asking for something’’)‘, even to the extent of 
unsuccessfully recommending it in the middle of the night, but 
public worship comes first: ““Certainly you can pray at home, but 
not in the better fashion as at church, together with the assembly 
of the faithful wherein the cry of the worshipers goes up with 
one accord, where the clergy preside and unite the weaker and the 
stronger supplications into one great prayer to heaven.” 


He returns frequently to the topic of unseemly behavior in 
church. On inattention and chattering: ‘‘It is disgraceful! When an 
imperial decree is read you do not dare to utter a word, hardly to 
move, lest you be charged with sedition. But you are not afraid 
of doing worse and incurring a greater danger by showing disre- 
spect to the word of God.’’ On a special instance of the same: 
““There ought to be a wall between you men and the women, 
but as you wouldn't have it our fathers at least set up this rail. I 
have heard old men say that it was not there originally, because 
people knew that in Jesus Christ there is no distinction of sex 
and that in apostolic times men and women were not separated at 
worship.”’ On disorder at holy Communion: “Don’t make confu- 
sion, pushing and hustling one another, but draw nigh with low- 
liness and fear, with prayer and fasting. Remember what sacrifice 
it is that you are about to handle“—you are dust and ashes, and 
you are receiving the body and blood of Christ.’’ On leaving before 


‘But ‘“‘petition is a very good thing, for if we benefit from conversation 
with a great man how much more shall we from talking with God? . . . He can 
grant our requests even before we ask Him, but He often waits for some occa- 
sion when we may be more deserving of His providence’’ (On Genesis, xxx, 5). 


°The sacred body was at that time received in the right hand, resting upon 
the left, and the precious blood was drunk from the chalice, as we learn from 
St. Cyril of Jerusalem (d. 387) in his Catechetical Discourses. 
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church. On inattention and chattering: ‘‘It is disgraceful! When an 
imperial decree is read you do not dare to utter a word, hardly to 
move, lest you be charged with sedition. But you are not afraid 
of doing worse and incurring a greater danger by showing disre- 
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the end of the Liturgy, or even absenting oneself altogether: 
‘When Christ is present, and the angels, and the table is spread— 
then you go away. .. . When you are entertained to dinner do you 
leave directly you have eaten, without waiting for your fellow 
guests to finish?’’ ‘“‘How can you learn about immortality and the 
judgment and the kingdom of heaven and God’s mercy and other 
things necessary for your soul if you come to church only once 
or twice a year?”’ 

Chrysostom is insistent that complete assistance at the holy 
Mysteries involves communicating, and that those Mysteries are 
one with the Last Supper and the sacrifice of Calvary, the body 
and blood of Christ being really and truly present. ‘‘It is not man 
but Christ Himself who was crucified for us, who makes the 
things that are set before us become His body and blood. The priest 
does his part by uttering the appointed words, but the power and 
the grace are of God, who says ‘This is My body.’ Those words 
change the nature of the elements . . . and the first saying of those 
words perfects the sacrifice from that time to this and for ever until 
Christ comes again’’ (On the Treachery of the Jews, i, 6). In the 
eighteenth homily on 2 Corinthians, Chrysostom explains how the 
people should take part in this holy sacrifice, associating themselves 
with the priest as it were as concelebrants, uniting in a common 
action with one another and with Christ, the high priest: 

Likewise do we all have our part in the receiving of these awe- 
inspiring Mysteries. It is no longer as it was under the Old Cove- 
nant, when certain things were reserved to be consumed by the 
priest and other things by the ministers, and the people were not 
allowed to partake of the priestly things. Now the same body and 
the same cup are offered to all without distinction. 

It is the same with the prayers, wherein the people have an 
important part. . .. When those who are not yet permitted to take 
part in the sacred meal [the catechumens, etc.] have left the assem- 
bly we begin a new prayer, in which the same observances are 
followed—we prostrate together, and together we rise again to our 
feet; and it is then that we mutually give and receive the token of 
peace, exchanging a holy kiss with one another. 

It is true that at the heart of these tremendous Mysteries the 
priest prays on behalf of the people—but the people also pray on 
behalf of him: that and nothing else is the meaning of the response 
“and with your spirit.” Even the eucharist [i.e., the prayer of con- 
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secration ] is a common prayer; the priest does not give thanks alone 
but all the people with him. I admit that it is the priest who takes 
the leading part, but please notice that he does not begin the euchar- 
istic prayer until you have given him leave by declaring that to do 
so is a worthy and righteous act.” You need have no surprise that 
the people join in with the priest when his own voice is joined with 
those of the cherubim and all the heavenly host in the holy song of 
the angels [the Sanctus]. 

I have said all this, my brethren, in order that each one of you, 
even he who feels himself the lowliest of all, may be attentive at 
these holy Mysteries, that we may realize that we are all one body 
and that there is no other difference between us than the distinction 
between one member and another. So do not leave everything to the 
clergy but interest yourselves in all that is the concern of the whole 
Church, as befits those who form but one body. By so doing we 
shall not only be heard more readily in heaven but we shall also 
greatly increase our own strength. 

To this great statement of how Christians should worship 
may be fittingly added some short passages about the sacrament of 
the Eucharist in general, Chrysostom’s preaching on which is so 
valued by the Church that he has been made to provide the second 
nocturn lessons on three days within the octave of the feast of the 
Blessed Sacrament, Corpus Christi, in the West. From them the 
following are taken. 

Since the Word of God says “This is My body,” we must 
believe that it is so, and look upon this mystery with the eyes of the 
soul, for Christ has given us spiritual realities under the form of 
material things. It is the same with baptism, wherein a gift is 
bestowed by means of water, the spiritual reality being a new birth 
and renewal. . . . Many people say they wish they could see our 
Lord as He lived, His face, His clothing, even His shoes!—but you 
do see Him, you touch and eat Him! . . . The punishment of those 
who receive Him unworthily is no light one. You are indignant 
against those who crucified the Lord—but beware lest you also be 
guilty of His body and blood; it is true that they murdered that 
most holy body, but you receive it with a sin-stained soul, and 
that, too, after all He has done for you. For He thought it not 
enough to become man, to be beaten and crucified, but He must 
even make Himself one with us and make us His own body, not in 
figure only but in very truth. ... We are fed upon that upon which 
angels do not dare to look by reason of its dazzling splendor; to 


°A reference to the last response before the preface, corresponding to the 
“Dignum et tustum est’ in the Latin Mass. 
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that are we joined and made thereby one flesh with Christ. . . . 
What shepherd feeds his flock with his own blood? Shepherd, 
indeed! Why, many mothers, after all the pains of childbirth, give 
their babies out to strangers to nurse. But Christ could not bear 
that His children should be fed by others... . 

We must not think that, whereas what was done at the Last 
Supper was done by Christ, what is done at this altar is done by 
man: this is the true work of Christ also. And let no one draw 
near to it who is cruel, unkind and without pity, no one, in a word, 
who is unclean—I am speaking to those who administer as well as to 
those who communicate. . . . If anyone approaches unworthily, turn 
him away whoever he be, a general or a magistrate or a king in his 
crown, for you have greater power than he and God has appointed 
you judge in such matters. . . . You were not made priests merely 
that you might go about dressed in special clothes. And you lay | 





people, do not suppose that when the priest is sacrificing he acts of 
himself alone: the hand of Christ is stretched out over him, though 
you cannot see it. 

The Lord says to us, “I have willed to become your brother; I | 








have shared flesh and blood with you for your sakes: and to you do 
I give again this flesh and blood through which I became your fel- 
low man.” Therefore, dearly beloved, since we have received such 
great blessings, let us look to ourselves and, when we are tempted to 
sin, whether by words or rage or in any other fashion, remember 
how we have been ennobled. Let us, whenever we receive this body 
and blood, call to mind that we are receiving Him who sits.in the 
height of heaven, whom the angels worship at the right hand of the 
everlasting Power. 
DONALD ATTWATER 


Saint Albans, England 


























FROM OTHER LANDS 
THE VERSICLE PRAYERS OF THE BREVIARY’ 


E may call the individual prayers which make up the 
different hours, such as versicles, antiphons, chapters, 
responsories, etc., the material parts of the breviary 
to distinguish them from the hours as a whole which 
we prefer to call its formal parts. 

Each hour constitutes a balanced and finished whole by rea- 
son of the harmonious arrangement of its constitutive elements— 
the psalms, scriptural readings, chapters, collects, versicles, anti- 
phons, responsories and hymns. One of the special characteristics 
of the liturgy is that it prefers to express its thoughts and feelings 
in the words of Sacred Scripture, so that in the prayer of the 
Church God is continually addressed in His own inspired words. 
That we may arrive at a fuller understanding of the entire office, 
we shall now consider the function and meaning of its parts. 

We shall begin with the smallest material part of the office, 
the versicle. A versicle is a verse, the first half of which is recited 
by one or more while the choir responds with the second half. 
What is its purpose? It differs according to whether it occurs at 
the beginning, at the end, or within an office. At the beginning the 
versicle is, as it were, the first winged flight of the prayer, e.g., the 
introductory verse of Matins: ‘““Domine labia mea aperies—Thou, 
O Lord, wilt open my lips,’ called by the ancients the versus ape- 
ritionis. The first verses accordingly are meant to open the heart 
and lips of the one praying. The versicles at the end of the hour 
are lingering prayer-echoes which prevent the soul from being too 
abruptly separated from God. These introductory and conclud- 
ing versicles likewise serve an esthetic purpose. We would not 
find it beautiful, for instance, if a festive ringing of bells were to 
cease very abruptly; it is more pleasing if it dies away slowly and 
gradually so that there is a transition from the full chorus of 
festive joy to silence. On the last three days of Holy Week we 
perceive the effect of an unexpected and abrupt cessation of the 
office; the soul is surprised and longs for something more. This is 








- 
"Translated from Bibel und Liturgie, Vol. V., pp. 188-192. 
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a fitting expression of the Church’s mourning over the violent and 
tragic death of her divine Bridegroom. But this abrupt conclusion 
which agitatates the soul so wholesomely during Holy Week is 
too cold and harsh for other days. How entirely different, there- 
fore, is the effect of a festive hour, particularly of Matins on the 
great feast days! It is like a joyous pealing of bells: first a hesitant | 
small bell, soon joined by a second, a third, and finally the great 

bell and the full symphony. In like manner the ringing ceases in 
inverse order, the great bell dropping out first, and then the others 
one by one, so that the sound dies out gently and gradually. 

The office begins with the silent recitation of the Pater Nos- 
ter, Ave Maria, and Credo. Speaking frankly, I do not like this 
use of the Lord’s Prayer, for it is much too sacred to serve merely 
as a preparatory prayer during which the one praying may recollect | 
himself. Its setting in holy Mass is much more beautiful and appro- 
priate. It is also fittingly placed at the conclusion of the psalmody 
or prayer portion of Matins, where it serves as a prayer of recapi- 
tulation similar to the collect at the end of the hours. But at the 
beginning of an hour the Pater Noster is only a preparatory prayer 
—the little bell; the silent preparation is followed by the versicle— 
the second bell; frequently there is a hymn—the third bell; and 
then finally comes the psalmody, the full symphony of sound. 

Within the hour the versicle has the following functions: 

(1) It serves as a transition between the longer portions 
of the office. 

(2) It summarizes the principle thoughts of the office. It is a 
renewed invitatory, an awakening call to prayer, a spiritual cock- 
crow arousing the indolent from slumber (gallus somnolentos 
increpat) . 

(3) It is especially important to remember that the versicle 
always refers to that which follows and not to that which precedes. 
Thus it occurs before a collect, the Pater Noster, and in general 
before those parts which call for special attention and devotion. 
The versicles of Vespers and Lauds refer to the approaching climax 
of the hour, the Magnificat and Benedictus respectively. 

Let us now consider the practical application of these princi- 
ples in the different hours. There are two kinds of opening verst- 
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cles in the breviary. All the hours, with the exception of Matins 
and Compline, begin with the following versicles: 

V. Incline unto my aid, O God. 

R. O Lord, make haste to help me. 

V. Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy 
Ghost. 

R. As it was in the beginning, is now, and ever shall be, 
world without end. Amen. Alleluia. 

The first verse is taken from Psalm 69, 2. It was employed 
by the ancient ascetics as an efficacious prayer against temptation, 
particularly against distractions at prayer (Cassian, Col/. 10, 10). 
It was also used by St. Benedict (Rule, c. 9) as a prayer for grace 
at the beginning of the hours. This urgent cry is therefore a petition 
for the grace of prayer. In this regard St. Paul says: “For we know 
not what we should pray for as we ought; but the Spirit Himself 
asketh for us with unspeakable groanings’’ (Rom. viii, 26). 

The Deus in adjutorium is foliowed by the Gloria Patri, 
which forthwith expresses the intention of our prayer: the glory 
of God! Fundamentally the divine office is not a prayer of petition 
but a prayer of praise, an imitation of the eternal praise of God in 
heaven. Ever and again we recall this intention, for whether the 
soul shout exultantly or be sorrowful unto death, at the end of 
each psalm we repeat in the Gloria Patri the intention made at the 
beginning. 

The third call to prayer is the Alleluia. We are all familiar 
with this favorite expression of the liturgy. Literally translated it 
means, “Praise God.’’ Its literal meaning, however, is no longer 
emphasized; instead, it is now the joyful cry of the Church, the 
resurrection song, the familiar song of the hosts of heaven where 
the Kyrie is no longer heard but only an everlasting Alleluia. The 
Alleluia at the beginning of every hour continually reminds us 
that as members of Christ we are priviliged in the prayer of the 
Church to join our voices to the eternal hymn of praise of the 
hosts of heaven. The Alleluia, in former times called Canticum 
Domini (song of the Lord), is absent from our lips only from 
Septuagesima Sunday until Holy Saturday. During that time, out 
of homesickness for the heavenly Sion, we hang our Alleluia-harps 
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on the willows and instead we sing and pray: “‘Laus tibi, Domine, 
Rex aeternae gloriae—Praise be to Thee, O Lord, King of eternal 
glory,’’ a song of praise to Christ the King. 

Thus these three introductory verses adequately express the 
intention of the one praying and contain as well the theology of 
Christian prayer. 

All the hours have these verses at or very near the beginning. 
In Compline they follow the short lesson and the confession of 
sins. In Matins they are preceded by the versicle: 

V. Thou, O Lord, wilt open my lips. 

R. And my mouth shall declare Thy praise. 

This verse has its origin in and authorization from monastic disci- 
pline, according to which perfect silence (summum silentium) was 
to be observed from Compline until Prime of the next day. Hence, 
since Matins were recited during the night, the monks prayed for 
permission to open their mouths in order to praise God. 

So much for the opening verses of the hour-prayers. 

At the close of the hours there are also a number of versicles 
and verses. They serve to bring the prayer to a gentle and gradual 
conclusion. The following are the most frequent: 

Amen. 

. The Lord be with you. 

And with thy spirit. 

. Let us bless the Lord. 

Thanks be to God. 

. May the souls of the faithful departed through the mercy 
of God rest in peace. 

R. Amen. 

The Amen is the customary conclusion of the prayers of the 
liturgy. It is a Hebrew word meaning, “‘So be it.’’ By it the faith- 
ful express their consent to and their participation in the prayers 
of the liturgy. 

The Dominus vobiscum, the liturgical priestly greeting, is 
here used as a liturgical farewell salutation. It should be remem- 
bered that the laity and those not yet ordained deacons may not use 
this salutation because they cannot be answered with Et cum spr- 
ritu tuo (and with thy spirit), since spiritus here refers to the Holy 
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THE VERSICLES 


Ghost whom priests have received in a special manner at ordina- 
tion. Instead the laity must use the verse: 

V. Domine, exaudi orationem meam—Lord, hear my prayer. 

R. Et clamor meus ad te veniat—And let my cry come unto 
Thee. 

The Benedicamus is the signal of dismissal, corresponding to 
the [te missa est of holy Mass. Thus the praise of God runs through 
the whole divine office. It opens all the hours, is recalled at the end 
of each psalm, and brings every hour to a joyful conclusion. 

Finally there is the versicle commemorating the faithful de- 
parted. The community spirit of the liturgy prompts us always to 
remember the Poor Souls at the end of our prayer, Compline being 
the only hour in which the Church does not expressly mention her 
departed members who belong to the Church Suffering. She even 
remembers the Poor Souls in her table prayers. 

Two hours have a conclusion different from that just de- 
scribed, namely, Prime and Compline. Both have a request for a 
blessing at the end of the hour, a fact explained by their monastic 
origin. The last portion of Prime, the so-called ‘‘office of the 
chapter,’’ is a liturgical consecration of the day’s work. The abbot 
assigned to the monks their work for the day and dismissed them 
with his paternal blessing. In like manner God bestows upon us 
His fatherly blessing before sending us, His children, into the 
world as into a foreign country. A similar blessing was given at 
evening prayer. The monks prayed Compline in the dormitory 
and at its conclusion received the abbot’s blessing for the night. 
And so we receive the blessing of our heavenly Abbot. 

There still remain to be considered the versicles within the 
hours. In the first place, they serve as a bridge between two greater 
portions of an hour, e.g., between the psalmody and the lessons 
of Matins. They are likewise summaries of the thoughts set forth 
in the psalms. Frequently the versicle is the most characteristic 
verse of the psalm and one which throws light upon the feast: 
e.g., at Epiphany: ‘“The kings of Tharsis and the islands shall 
offer presents.” 

Versicles also appear bebore the climactic parts of the hours— 
the Magnificat, the Benedictus, and the collects. Serving as a prepa- 
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ration for these climaxes, they may be likened to the run which an 
athlete makes before he jumps. 

The different seasons of the Church year have their own 
proper versicles. There are two such verses for Advent: 

V. The voice of one crying in the wilderness. 

R. Make straight the way of the Lord. 
and: 


V. Drop down dew, ye heavens from above. 

R. And let the clouds rain the just. 

During the whole of Advent they continually keep before us the 
two great prophets of the advent of the Savior, St. John the Bap- 
tist and Isaias. Throughout Lent we pray a verse of Psalm 90: 

V. God hath given His angels charge over thee. 

R. To keep thee in all thy ways. 

It is as though the Church wished to atone for the misuse of this 
sacred text by Satan in the temptation of Christ. How beautifully 
the words of the disciples at Emmaus re-echo in the Vespers of 
the Easter season: 

V. Lord, remain with us. Alleluia. 

R. For it is drawing toward evening. Alleluia. 

We will do well to pay close attention to these typical versi- 
cles of the different liturgical seasons, in which the artistry of the 
liturgy is so evident. 

A series of verses make up the so-called preces (prayers) of 
Lauds, Prime, Vespers, Compline and the little hours. They are 
omitted on the greater feasts, and hence are signs of penance and 
the absence of festivity. They are remnants of the ancient litanies. 

In conclusion, let it be noted that the versicles contribute 
much to the lively and dramatic variety of the divine office. We 
must not forget that the hour-prayers, like holy Mass, are not 
meditations cr thought pictures, but rather active and dramatic 
prayers. They are not the prayers of an individual but of the 
community, whose members, with a corresponding distribution of 
parts, actively participate in the praise of God. Hence the impor- 
tance and the frequency of the versicles in the divine office. 


Prius PARSCH 
Klosterneuburg near Vienna 
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TIMELY TRACTS 
LITURGY—MEDIEVAL OR TWENTIETH CENTURY? 


OBODY among us seems to have been unduly sur- 
prised when non-Catholic reporters and announcers 
repeatedly spoke of the medieval splendor displayed 
at the funeral of our late Holy Father and the corona- 
tion of Pope Pius XII. Our contemporaries, even the 

friendly ones, cannot get away from the idea that the Catholic 

Church is a relic, although admittedly a very lively one. In the 

face of our preference for medieval architecture, quaint ecclesiasti- 

cal titles and robes, and our own romantic interpretation of the 

Middle Ages as the golden era of our Church, we cannot even be 

harsh on them. By using their five senses in their occasional con- 

tacts with Catholicism, they often may be unable to find anything 
to indicate that the Church may perhaps be more progressive, ad- 
vanced and revolutionary than that queer old nineteenth century 
stuff called Liberalism and Communism. The state of siege under 
which we Catholics have been living for some centuries may have 
had something to do with it that we have adopted a camouflage 
which seems to guarantee to us a certain stability in the mad 
whirlwind of progress. Some of us may even have thought that 
our external medievalism had something to do with eternity and 

‘timelessness,’ although I cannot well understand why the tenth, 

thirteenth or seventeenth century should convey this element better 

than other periods. 

Such statements concerning the Church’s medieval character 
are not surprising if they come from outside the fold. We take 
them rather goodnaturedly. At least they express some respect for 
the age of our Church and a certain awe before her history. It 
makes us feel like members of an old and proud aristocratic family. 

But we are amazed, or should be, if one of our own men 
publicly speaks of medieval splendor in describing a liturgical 
function. Charity forbids my going into further details of time 
and place. If non-Catholics called the functions in Rome ‘‘medie- 
val," they were not only a victim of a theological misconception, 
but also historically wrong. Neither the architecture of St. Peter’s 
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is medieval, nor the vestments, nor the music, which was partly 
Gregorian and partly renaissance and modern, nor the ceremonies, 
since the Ceremoniale episcoporum, which is only an abbreviation 
and simplification of the papal functions, was revised and modern- 
ized at the end of the seventeenth and the beginning of the eigh- 
teenth century. That may be Middle Ages for some people, but 
certainly not for the historically informed. 


I have a slight suspicion that these people use the word 
“‘medieval’’ to convey in a nice, but still quite definite, way what 
they really mean, namely out of date and obsolete. I hesitate to say 
it, but I think I must extend this suspicion even to those Catholics 
who insist on calling a papal coronation medieval. To them it is 
like the whig of the English judge and the Spanish dress of a 
Vatican cavalier. These are intended to be a demonstration of his- 
torical age. In the case of the English judge, his headdress is a 
symbol of an institution which is proud of its historical origin at 
a certain quite definite period. This is mutatis mutandis true of the 
Vatican cavalier and the papal Swiss guard. The papal household 
to some extent visibly represents all centuries since Christ’s birth. 
But I think that we as Catholics have to protest if somebody calls 
solemn liturgy medieval. What kind of “‘liturgy,”’ as far as these 
people are concerned, would be modern? Perhaps no liturgy at all? 


Catholics who instinctively react in this manner seem not to 
realize how far they have been immersed in the spirit of Puritan- 
ism, Enlightenment and bourgeois ““Ressentiment’’ in opposition 
to naive, joyful and unreflected celebration, festivity and merry- 
making. Colorful celebrations have been banished from public life. 
We see them only on the stage and screen, and when forced on a 
country by dictators like Stalin and Hitler with their solemn 
political liturgies in Moscow and Nuremberg, their May parades 
and their roll-calls at Lenin’s tomb and the temple of glory in 
Munich. In the Western countries, silly rituals in private clubs are 
being used to fulfil the longing of men for “‘liturgical’’ self-expres- 
sion. Receptions and clothings for “‘secondary”’ religious organiza- 
tions with their often almost trivial pseudo-liturgy have taken 
the place of the “‘real’’ liturgy, which is being more and more 
restricted and curtailed in the name of non-existent local tradition. 
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LITURGY MEDIEVAL? 


We have parades, marches and demonstrations, mostly protesting 
against something, or agitating for something else. 


The liturgy of holy Mass has three processions: introit, offer- 
tory, and Communion, nay four, if we include the deacon’s pro- 
cession for the gospel. Where are they? Where is the palm proces- 
sion of the people, the processions of Candlemas and Corpus 
Christi? Is it not dangerous to hand blessed candles and palm- 
branches to people who sometimes take them home as a sort of 
talisman instead of re-enacting with them Christ's life in liturgical 
play? While we term the full display of liturgy ‘‘medieval’’ and 
euphemistically call our liturgical puritanism “‘local tradition,’’ we 
are taking out of our religious life a very important element, and 
are contributing to an increased contraction of religion which is 
already everywhere on the retreat and will soon be nothing but 
lofty dogmatic theory and its apologetics and a moral code. The 
term ‘“‘medieval splendor’’ suggests a mentality in those who 
naively use it which makes me fear for them. For them liturgy 
must be something like the other shows: the door then will be 
wide open for magicism and superstition. Holy water, e.g., de- 
tached from the idea of baptism, the Sunday Asperges and its other 
liturgical uses is quite apt to become an object of crass and utilita- 
rian superstition. 


I have been told that a well-known canonist has expressed 
his opinion that the Candlemas procession is not of obligation in 
this country, as it is now a tradition, in the canonical understand- 
ing of that word, not to hold it. I do not see any reason why any 
Catholic should very eagerly defend this ‘‘tradition’’ as if it were 
an achievement of our progressive age to have again wiped out 
something so intelligent, beautiful and religious as the Candle- 
Mass procession. It is not just the question of getting rid of an 
embarrassing sign of old age, something like canonical face-lifting 
and beauty surgery. If somebody has never discovered the deep 
meaning of the old “‘Hypapante’’ and the symbolism of light, he 
may think to serve humanity in this country by abolishing dark 
and suspicious, and bothersome, rites. But to do so in the name 
of that rich and live term ‘“‘tradition’”’ is almost criminal. If the 
initial stages of a newly developed missionary country have excused 
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priests from carrying out their liturgical functions in their full 
richness, then that is a perfectly understandable and valid excuse 
so long as such conditions prevail. But if we sit back, invoking 
some mysterious popular reluctance and lack of understanding of 
things we have never seriously and studiously tried, and refuse to 
develop our skeleton liturgical functions from bare necessities to 
their natural fulness, we certainly cannot claim the word “‘tradi- 
tion”’ for such an attitude. The mere words of Canon Law may 
cover such a habitus, but the spirit of liturgy and pastoral psychol- 
ogy by no means advise this procedure, especially if we have devel- 
oped an over-rich pseudo-liturgy. Tradition suggests positive local 
enrichment and extension of the basic elements of liturgy, not 
mutilation. Liturgy is Christ’s splendor of the twentieth century, 
not medieval. 


H. A. R. 


Though it be a laudable thing to teach the Cath- 
olic multitudes how to enter more deeply into the mys- 
tery of the Mass through personal devotion and atten- 
tion, it would, on the other hand, be a mistaken policy 
to exact too intense a degree of individual piety, as if 
the Mass were nothing else than a good occasion for 
self-improvement. Mass ts this and more; but above all 
things it ts the rallying of the people of God; it is a 
divine act, done independently of the people; a procla- 
mation of God's sovereignty, to which the multitude of 
the faithful are expected to shout their approval. The 
Christian altar is a divine fire which burns in virtue of 
its own inner force and all that man can do or need do ts 
to come within the radius of the heat of that fire.-— 
DoM ANSCAR VONIER, in The People of God, p. 165 
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+ INSTAURARE:OMNIA-IN:- CHRISTO + 


WITH OUR We are entering upon the time of year which an- 

READERS nualy involves an important turning point in the 

lives of tens of thousands of our Catholic youth. 

May-June are months that traditionally spell graduation or holy 

matrimony, and in the case of those especially called by God, 
ordination or religious profession. 








In each of these cases, the important thing at issue is not so 
much the closing of a period of training or of a state of life, but 
rather the beginning of a new sphere and mode of activity. Com- 
mencement for the student means that he must now begin in 
earnest to exercise that leadership for which his education (should 
have) fitted him. And given the organic structure of the Church, 
his leadership must first of all be exercised in his own parish. 
Unless Catholic schools furnish us with young men and women 
who are willing and equipped to take leading parts in Catholic 
Action within their own parishes, they have failed of their prin- 
cipal duty. All other questions concerning ends and means of 
Catholic education, now so much under discussion, are subsidiary 
to this primary consideration. A recent letter in the Catholic Herald 
(London), in which a pastor voices his sentiments regarding Cath- 
olic secondary schools to the rector of such a school, gives food 
for a salutary examination of conscience. 


I send my boys and girls to your school. By so doing, I share 
with you my prerogative as teacher of Christ’s truths and shaper 
of Christian morals. 


After that, I frankly admit I want them back. Their religious 
life must be lived in my parish. All their religious advantages and 
all their sacramental graces will come to them from my hands. 
Yes, I feel I am right in demanding them back! 


Are you sending them back to me? Or are you making them 
spiritual and social snobs, too good or too busy or too uninterested 
to have part in my parish life? Too selfish to furnish less fortun- 
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ately trained young men and young women the leadership they 
should so willingly ofter? 


If you do, I blame you, and I blame you severely. Don’t won- 
der if with reluctance I see my boys and girls enter your schools. 


His viewpoint is the only correct one. It presupposes, how- 
ever, a corresponding duty on the part of all pastors to give an 
opportunity to trained and idealistic youths to exercise their lead- 
ership. We have heard of a local youth organization among Cath- 
olic students in one of our dioceses, in which parish loyalty is one 
of the major ideals insisted upon. But the task of fostering this 
ideal is rendered difficult, we are told, because the students know 
that many of the graduates before them have met with little or no 
understanding encouragement from their pastors. Their initiative 
was squelched or encountered suspicion. If the statement is true, 
it would seem to be a convincing argument that the respective pas- 
tors have not yet fully realized the significance of Catholic Action. 
Surely there is a place for the enthusiasm and energy of youth 
for the cause of Christ in every parish, even if this enthusiasm 
needs guidance with an occasional strong hand. 

* 


May-June are also favorite wedding months. Catholic bride 
and bridegroom receive the sacrament which makes them collabor- 
ators with God in the organic increase and growth of the Church. 
No wonder that the Church urges the Nuptial Mass so strongly! 
The sacrament of matrimony establishes a mystical body in minia- 
ature, and the foundation and source of the Church’s living union 
with her Head, holy Mass, should likewise, if at all possible, con- 
secrate the union of Christian husband and wife, truly representing 
as they do Christ and His Bride. Because of reasons of convenience, 
and of imitation of worldly fashions, afternoon weddings have 
in many places become an accepted practice. Such a state of affairs 
is plainly not ideal. It means that the new Christian family is 
deprived of that initial consecration which the Church has so lov- 
ingly designed for it. If the bridal couple would understand the 
meaning and purpose of the Nuptial Mass, secular considerations 
would no longer loom so large, and wedding Masses would again 
be the normal thing instead of the exception. 
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We know of a parish in which the pastor practically elimi- 
nated afternoon weddings by a simple expedient. After explaining 
the importance of entering upon holy Matrimony at Mass, he 
announced that in future no stipend would be accepted for a Nup- 
tial Mass, but that the customary stole fee would still be expected 
for any wedding celebrated outside of Mass. He says that, even 
abstracting from any supernatural considerations, the monetary 
loss to him is more than outweighed by the satisfaction he receives 
from knowing that his new Christian families are getting the right 
start in life. 


In order, moreover, that the Nuptial Mass and the sacrament 
of matrimony have full significance for the bridal party, it is neces- 
sary that they assist with understanding. If they are not missal 
users, Marriage in Christ (Liturgical Press, ten cents) would be an 
appropriate gift. It is an attractive booklet, of which they need 
not be ashamed, even in all their finery. And if the pastor himself 
would present it to prospective bride and groom when they come 
for instruction, and urge them to use it, they would be more likely 
to do so. 


Finally, why do not offerings of Masses figure more promi- 
nently among wedding presents? Certainly no gift could be more 
appropriate. The same holds true for wedding anniversaries. The 
gift of a Mass to a good Catholic wife and the mother of one’s 
children evidences more thoughtfulness and deeper affection than 
a box of Whitman’s chocolates or a bouquet of flowers. (In any 
event why should the two gifts be mutually exclusive?) 


* 


Ordination and First Mass likewise are occasions which by 
their very nature demand the highest degree of intelligent partici- 
pation in the sacred rites. An acceptable First Mass gift would be 
to order a sufficient supply of Leaflet Missals for the entire congre- 
gation attending. If the date of the First Mass is known, an early 
letter to the Leaflet Missal editor (244 Dayton Ave., St. Paul) 
would inform the would-be donor in sufficient time in case the 
order could not be filled. 
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Several of our Associate Editors have within recent months 
broadened the scope of their liturgical apostolate via the book 
route. Rev. Gerald Ellard, S.J., is the author of The Mystical Body 
and the American Bishops (Queen’s Work, St. Louis, Mo.), a 
discussion club manual containing numerous citations from pas- 
toral directions of our hierarchy, in which the tasks of Catholic 
Action are interpreted in terms of the mystical body and the lit- 
urgy. He is preparing another volume, which promises to be of 
even greater interest, on Liturgy as a Social Science. Father Ellard 
has been one of the principal factors in the success of the Summer 
Schools of Catholic Action in the past few years, and is again 
scheduled to lecture on the mystical body and the liturgical move- 
ment in the various sessions of the School this summer. During 
March an extended lecture tour of the Eastern states gave him the 
opportunity of speaking of the liturgy at more than a dozen 
schools and convents, and everywhere he met with a fine response 
and a deepening interest. 

Urged by hundreds of grateful readers, Rev. Paul Bussard 
has gathered together his weekly instructions that appeared in the 
Leaflet Missal, of which he is editor, and published them in book 
form under the title The Sacrifice (244 Dayton Ave., St. Paul, 
Minn.). We feel confident the volume will occupy a leading place 
among the growing literature on intelligent participation in the 
Mass. The Leaflet Missal itself has recently undergone consider- 
able improvement. It is now printed in two colors, on better paper, 
and has a more legible type. The old price of a dollar a year still 
holds good. 

Rev. Martin Hellriegel has finally consented to gather and 
edit the homilies and meditations on the Church year by means 
of which he has for years been guiding the community of Precious 
Blood Sisters at O’Fallon, Mo., to an edifying participation in 
Christ’s redemptive work. We were able to examine several of the 
chapters in manuscript form, and can vouch for the high calibre 
of the work. 

The volume on St. John Chrysostom (Bruce, Milwaukee) 
by Mr. Donald Attwater means another advance in his studies on 
Eastern rites and spirituality. It is also an additional title to his 
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reputation as one of the leading modern authorities on the Eastern 
Churches. 

Parish duties and the practical application of the principles 
of liturgical living which, as professor of St. Paul Seminary, he for 
many years instilled into the minds and hearts of his students, now 
claim the zeal of Rev. William Busch. Since January, he has been 
pastor of St. Mary of the Lake, White Bear Lake, Minn. We hope 
that his new work will allow him sufficient time to write some 
articles for ORATE FRATRES describing ways and means of form- 
ing a parish in the liturgical spirit. 

of * * 


Our Cover Design. The theme is that of Pentecost: The Holy 
Ghost, the Spirit of Christ (cf. chi-rho monogram) pouring His 
seven gifts upon the Church. 





oO 


“PRAYERS FOR PEACE’ CARDS 


Our Holy Father has asked that during the month of May 
special prayers be recited for the preservation of peace. At the con- 
clusion of his Easter sermon on peace, he moreover clearly indi- 
cated that the liturgy itself is the most potent source of that true 
charity which is the only possible foundation of a lasting peace; 
and the prayer which he urged is one taken from the Easter liturgy. 

To assist in this crusade of prayer, the Liturgical Press has 
printed a “holy card” giving a number of the Church’s own pray- 
ers for peace, all of them taken from the missal. The card is of good 
flexible paper, and of a handy size so that it can be inserted in the 
ordinary prayerbook. A simple ‘‘peace”’ design adds to its attrac- 
tiveness. In order to further its widest possible diffusion, the cost 
has been kept at a minimum: $1.50 per 500; $2.50 per 1000. 
We suggest that pastors buy enough for their parishioners (or have 
one of the parish societies shoulder the cost), call attention to the 
cards during the sermon or announcements, and have the ushers 
pass them out to the people after Sunday Mass. 

Let us do our part in storming heaven to save us from the 
scourge of war. And surely the Prince of Peace will more graciously 
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carry our petition to the throne of the Father if our prayer is iden- 
tified with that of the Church, His own mystical body. 





oO 


POINTS IN PRACTICE 
BLESSING OF HOLY WATER 


Circumstances may alter cases or opportunities. The blessing 
of holy water was asked for by a small ‘‘parish’’ in the missions. 
It was real pioneer church life, Mass being held in an old aban- 
doned school-house, a rough block of wood between two bed- 
sheets strung diagonally across a corner serving for confessional, 
etc. There were two Masses every second Sunday in two places 
twenty-five miles apart, with children’s instructions, care of the 
sick, society meetings, etc., in each place, so that the when and the 
where of the blessing of holy water presented almost a problem, 
especially since the people had never had much instruction, least of 
all about such things as holy water. 


But then the idea came: why not bless the water at the proper 
and prescribed time, before the sung Mass, and make it at the same 
time the occasion of the Sunday sermon? Doing it after Mass 
would have delayed children’s instructions and deferred the break- 
fasts of those who received, while there was no time to make a 
special ceremony of it because of previous mission work at the 
other station. Unfortunately there was no English text of the 
blessing available for concomitant reading during the blessing of 
the water. 


After publications the priest announced his intention, and 
gave a short instruction which began with the real purpose and 
nature of sacramentals in general and holy water in particular, 
the danger of sometimes looking upon blessed articles as automatic 
charms, the importance of disposition of soul and mind in their 
use, etc. The short rite of the blessing of holy water was explained, 
(e.g., salt for preserving from evil and rendering agreeable), and 
the prayers were translated ex tempore. It offered a good occasion 
for a few words on the right relation of the natural and the super- 
natural, and on the two aspects of the Christian life so well 
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brought out in the prayers of the ceremony—the negative and 
positive aspects of refraining from evil and doing good, the first 
a preliminary to the second. 

Needless to say, the audience listened most intently. And the 
wrapped interest continued during the subsequent blessing of the 
water digne, attente, et devote. No word or gesture was missed. 
Comments later indicated to what an extent these people had been 
ignorant of the liturgical prayers. As an added indication a stranger 
in the mission, a relative of one of the families, came later to pre- 
sent her impression. She was from a large cathedral parish else- 
where, with over a thousand children in the school and several 
assistant priests. In her exuberance she claimed never to have heard 
these things about holy water before, and never to have heard such 
an interesting and instructive sermon in all her life. Why not let 
the liturgy speak for itself whenever possible? 


VIRGIL MICHEL, O.S.B. 





Oo 


LEAGUE OF THE DIVINE OFFICE 


The following paragraphs are quoted from a letter describ- 
ing the organization of a Center at St. Benedict’s College for girls 
at St. Joseph, Minnesota. Perhaps the procedure there employed 
could well be adopted by other college groups. 

‘““You may be interested in the efforts that we have made the 
past year to arouse an appreciation of the prayers of the Church. 
The work has been sponsored by the Latinists, a committee of the 
Sodality which has as its objective the study in Latin of the litur- 
gical prayers of the Church. At the beginning of the present school 
year, the group determined to undertake a study of Compline (the 
previous year had been spent on a study of the Latin of the Mass). 
In a short time a group of between fifteen and twenty students 
were saying Compline regularly, and the vigil of the feast of the 
Immaculate Conception was begun with the recitation of Com- 
pline by the student body and the faculty together. Since that time 
Compline has been said in common about five times a week. At- 
tendance is entirely optional—some students attend regularly, oth- 
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ers attend at irregular intervals, but there is always a representative 
group present with the result that the entire student body has 
become ‘Compline-minded.’ Sometimes it is said in English, but 
usually in Latin, for that is the preference of most of those who 
participate. 


“After Christmas the Latinists decided to see whether it might 
be possible to interest any of their fellow students in the recitation 
of the divine office. At the Sodality meetings, brief talks were given 
on the divine office, on the organization of the League, and on the 
work done at other Centers. The result was that when a meeting 
was called of those interested, fourteen potential members ap- 
peared. The number has since increased to twenty-two. ... In 
selecting a patron the members decided that they wanted to be 
assured of the patronage and to be inspired by the example of a 
lay woman who had been interested in furthering the recitation of 
the divine office. For that reason St. Frances of Rome has been 
chosen, and we should like to be known as the St. Frances of 
Rome Center... . 


“Many college students may feel that they cannot afford the 
price of Day Hours ($2.40), especially before they have become 
acquainted with the office and are sure they want to continue pray- 
ing it. This is the way we solved the problem at St. Benedict's: we 
purchased two Day Hours and ordinals, and put them in a definite 
place near the entrance to chapel. (Incidentally this method makes 
it more likely that the office is said in chapel.) The students take 
the books, use them and return them so that they are available 
for the other members of the League. Some members who now 
are sure that they want to continue the office have since purchased 
Day Hours of their own.”’ 





oO 


COMMUNICATIONS 


THE ENGLISH OF OUR PRAYERS 


To the Editor:—There can be no doubt that the use of the missal is the 
best way to co-offer the eucharistic Sacrifice. But we cannot deny that 
our translations of the Latin text, while accurate, leave much to be de- 
sired. For the proper, all the missals I have seen make use of the Douay 
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text of the Scriptures, or at best, change only a few words of this text 
into more modern English. Particularly would I censure the sometimes 
unintelligible text of the psalms. It is bad enough to have only one or 
two verses of the psalm read in the Mass, let alone to have these verses 
set out in an obscure translation. Of course, this does not apply to all the 
psalm texts of the Mass, but it applies to many. The true Christian spirit 
will never flourish until we come to love the psalter. While we have such 
accurate and elegant translations as Dr. Boylan’s (from Vulgate and 
Hebrew) and Fr. O’Neill’s (from all texts), why are we not given the 
best translations when new missals are published? 


When translating the ordinary of the Mass, the genius of our tongue 
is sacrificed to literal accuracy. The Latin rejoices in long and involved 
sentences; the English tongue is not given to such sentences—at least not 
the English text that is to be read and understood by all. Translators 
should bear this in mind, for a translation is good only when the freshness 
of the original accommodates itself to the ordinary style of expression in 
the new language. A good translation is one that does not betray its 
ancestry. 


I believe that the poor translation of the magnificent Latin texts is 
one of the principle obstacles to the intelligent use of the missal, and yet 
it can be so easily overcome. The modern mind needs to be fed on easy 
short sentences. Why not accommodate our translations to this mind? 


Fraternally yours in Christ, 


(Rev.) P. Ryan 
Werribee, Victoria, Australia 


BREVIARY TRANSLATION 


To the Editor:—As Mr. Sheppard mentioned in his letter in the October 
number, there is a real need for an English-Latin breviary, and also 
for an inexpensive edition. 


You undoubtedly know that Dr. Pius Parsch recently published a 
complete breviary in German which is sold for RM. 15.50 complete, cloth 
bound. (I believe this is less than $5.00.) Of course, it is in the vernacu- 
lar only, but could his plan perhaps be of assistance in the editing and 
publishing of an inexpensive English-Latin edition? It eliminates the four- 
fold printing of the psalter, ordinary, and common. The one main volume 
(528 pages) contains these parts, and the seven companion volumes (200- 
370 pages each), the complete proper for the year. The advertising circu- 
lar claims that it is well arranged and handy to use. If this be true, it is a 
quality which we cannot yet claim for our English publications, although 
credit is certainly due the translators, editor and publishers of the Roman 
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Breviary in English for the courageous and difficult start they have made 
in this matter. 

Another thing which seems to me equally important, if not more 
so, is that the psalter should be edited with a translation of the psalms 
that can really be called good, amd with the inserted explanations that 
Father Parsch has in his breviary (or ones of equal authority and “unc- 
tion”). You who have read Bibel und Liturgie know some of the com- 
ments made by priests and seminarians, both religious and secular, regard- 
ing the increased understanding, appreciation and profit derived from the 
use of such an edition of the psalter. Now, if it makes such a difference 
for priests, what about us poor lay folk? The psalms were simply “greek” 
to me until I got hold of this annotated breviary in German. Father 
Ignatius Forster’s translations of the psalms as they have appeared in 
Altar and Home have also increased my appreciation of them, especially 
since I have recited some of them aloud with my religion class. 

Latin and English, plus inserted explanations, plus handy arrange- 
ment and handy size might seem an impossibility, and with the addition of 
inexpensiveness might easily be labeled “stark mad.” But perhaps, as Mr. 
Sheppard says, a publisher with “more enthusiasm than business sensc” 
could make it work. 

As a business point, however, would not an English-Latin breviary 
find quite a large sale among the clergy? At least more so than an all- 
English one. Then, too, would not many religious communities be more 
ready to take up the recitation of the divine office (or the day hours with 
Matins for feast days, since the day hours are not longer than the Offi- 
cium Parvum as a rule) if a Latin edition with parallel English were 
available? Especially since the Holy See does not favor the vernacular reci- 
tation of the office for religious (even the Officium Parvum). 


Yours in the charity of Christ, 


(SisTER) Mary Teresa DoyLe 
Chillicothe, Mo. 





ce) 


BOOK REVIEWS 


ARS ARTIUM (The Art of Arts). By Canon P. Glorieux. Librairie de la 

Jeunesse Ouvriére, Paris, France. 1937. Pp. 171. Paper, 10 fr. 

Ars Artium is written for Jocist chaplains by a man who is thor- 
oughly acquainted with youth and its concerns and particularly with the 
moral and social conditions and environment of the working youth of 
France. He presents these problems in the first part of the book, examin- 
ing carefully the true meaning of the words jeune (young), ouvrier 
(worker), chrétien (Christian). What does it mean to be a Christian? 
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What relation is there between nature and super-nature? Does the Jocist 
have a special vocation and if so, what is it? These are some of the ques- 
tions Canon Glorieux examines. He devotes the second portion of his 
work to answering them. It will be as “true sons of God in their com- 
pletely human life that they will radiate the light, life and peace of 
Christ” (p. 87). The Canon leads his charges along the traditional purga- 
tive way, (utilizing for the purgation their own work and place in life), 
through the unitive way (he writes beautifully on grace), to the summit, 
the apostolate, the dynamic living out of Christ, His way and His life in 
the world. 


The book is as apostolic as its author, and it cannot but fill those 
priests who have anything at all to do with youth with the mental equip- 
ment and inspiration to give their sincerest efforts to a labor that is the 
highest of arts, ars artium, the direction of the souls of youth. “If all 
Jocist chaplains understood and accepted fully their splendid task, in 
twenty years the whole working class will again be Christ’s,” writes the 
author. We agree with him if Ais book forms the basis of these priests’ 


direction. 
S&S. 


BAPTISM. CONFIRMATION. HOLY EUCHARIST. PENANCE. EX- 
TREME UNCTION. HOLY ORDERS. MATRIMONY. (Seven pam- 
phlets.) By Rev. Francis Connell, C.SS.R. International Catholic Truth 
Society, Brooklyn, N. Y. 32 pp. each. Ten cents per single copy, discount 
in lots. 


Study club directors looking for pamphlets on the sacraments may 
find these useful. If they adopt them as study guides, however, they 
should expect to supply much, including a proper appreciation of the 
sacramental system and its vital role in the Catholic’s life. For Father 
Connell, although he brings in helpful material on the history of each of 
the sacraments, treats them from the viewpoint of moral theology. Thus, 
for example, in Baptism there is only a brief mention of regeneration, and 
it unfortunately makes little impression after a wealth of such things as, 
“Even very thin milk or weak soup could and should be used as probable 
matter, if it was the only liquid available and an infant [why infant?] 
were in danger of death. Rich milk, heavy wine, etc., could not be 
employed, because they cannot in any sense be regarded as water” (p. 10). 
Terminology and style will also necessitate some explanation for many 
laymen, who will not easily grasp statements like, “Subsequently the 
Baptism should be repeated on the head, if the opportunity is given, con- 
ditionally on the non-validity of the previous Baptism” (p. 13). 


D. R. K. 
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THE GOSPEL OF JESUS CHRIST. By Pére M.-J. Lagrange, O.P. Translated 
(from the French) by Members of the English Dominican Province. Ben- 
ziger Bros., New York, N. Y. 1938. 2 Volumes. Pp. xvii-320 and viii- 
350 respectively, with 2 maps in Vol. II. Cloth, n. p. g. 

It is ten years since the appearance of the original Evangile de 
Jésus Christ, forty-seven since Lagrange founded the Revue Biblique, 
forty-nine since he established the biblical school in Jerusalem, and just 
a year since the death of the great master of Scripture study. His name 
has come to stand for a tradition of Catholic scholarship. Like St. Jerome 
he lived and worked in the Holy Land where he left a lasting memory 
and his monumental works, which are beyond the vicissitudes of praise 
and book reviews. 

“The gospels themselves are the only life of Jesus Christ that can 
be written” (p. xi). This principle and conviction determines the nature 
of the present work. He does not want to write an ordinary, new life of 
Jesus Christ, but stays as closely to the four gospels as possible and lets 
them tell the divine story. Though the commentary combines all four 
gospels, we find not four threads of narrative but one. 

The Gospel of Jesus Christ grew out of previous years of research, 
in the following way: 1) By a critical process of analysis Pére Lagrange 
divided the gospels into small units or sections, which he then rearranged 
in parallel columns, in chronological order according to the most plausi- 
ble sequence (Luke and John). The result was his Greek Synopsis (by 
Lagrange-Lavergne; the English translation by Msgr. John Barton is 
called A Catholic Harmony of the Four Gospels) which served as the 
skeleton for our present work. 2) The author took that synopsis, gave it 
flesh and blood and a living spirit and called it The Gospel of Jesus 
Christ. The latter, then, is a commentary on the harmonized four gospels. 

In it the author steps down from scholarly heights and writes a pop- 
ular book. Though stripped of scientific apparatus and garb, it embodies 
the ripe judgment of half a century of unparalleled study, teaching, con- 
troversy, travelling and editing, and—best of all—the choice fruit of 
more than fifty years of meditation on the gospels (cf. p. xi). The best 
conclusions of his weighty commentaries on the four evangels are con- 
densed into this beautiful synthesis. Here we feel the hand and touch of 
the venerable Pére Lagrange, but the voice—a quartet of harmonized 
voices—seems to be that of an evangelist (St. Mark repeating the cate- 
chesis of Peter, p. xvi). In accord with the modern objective and histor- 
ical method (cf. Willam, The Life of Jesus Christ in the Land of Israel 
and Among Its People, O. F., Vol. XI, p. 45 f.), Lagrange abstains from 
subjective, psychological analysis, and refined motive-seeking. His sole 
purpose is “to make Our Lord Jesus Christ better known and loved” (p. 
Xvi). 

The Catholic bible movement in this country, which must flourish 
with the liturgical apostolate, was desperately in need of just this type of 
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Christ’s life. Anyone can read it, even without the gospel text, since the 
life of Christ is made “intelligible to those who have only this book at 
hand without much time to devote to its study, to those also. . . who 
are engrossed in manual labor” (p. xv). But it does not dispense with, 
or replace, the reading of the New Testament; by its very presentation 
of texts and comments, and more than any other life of Christ, it leads 
to the use of the sacred gospels. 


We hope The Gospel of Jesus Christ will become a household book 
for laity and clergy, for all teachers and apostles of the liturgical life. 
Surely, the translators have chosen the right book for popularizing and 
perpetuating a great name, as well as for popularizing the very gospel to 
which Pére Lagrange dedicated his life and talents. The translation is ex- 
cellent: it is probably more readable than the original French and, best of 
all, radiates the warmth of Pére Lagrange’s love for the gospel Christ. 


P. R. B. 


DIE LITURGIE ALS QUELLE OESTLICHER FROEMMIGKEIT (The 
Liturgy as the Source of Eastern Piety). By Rev. Julius Tyciak. B. Herder 
Book Co., St. Louis, Mo. 1938. Pp. 148. Cloth, $1.10. 


This twentieth volume of the Ecclesia Orans series published by 
Maria Laach Abbey shows, as Abbot Ildefons Herwegen remarks in the 
Preface, “‘what a dominating réle liturgical prayer plays in the religious 
outlook of the Eastern Christian, and how it fructifies his entire life.” 
This signifies that the East has preserved more faithfully than the West 
the spirit of the Christian tradition of the first centuries. The central 
thought of the Eastern liturgies is the resurrection of Christ and the 
transformation and divinization of the world effected by it. This thought 
pervades the liturgy of the Mass, the office and the sacraments. The extent 
to which liturgy is synonymous with Christian living in the East is evi- 
denced by the fact that the three schools of “Greek” patristic thought, 
the Alexandrian, Byzantine and Syrian, correspond to the three families 
of liturgy in the East, the Egyptian, Syrian and Byzantine. Even modern 
Russian religious philosophy testifies that all religious thought of the 
East, its entire Weltanschauung and philosophy, bears the imprint of the 
sacramental world, of the cultual Mysteries. The same holds true of the 
realm of art: the ikons are nothing less than a rendering present of divine 
and sacred realities; they are an integral part of the sacred action of the 
Mystery. It was this profound living in and through the liturgy, so char- 
acteristic of Eastern Christianity and in particular of the Russian Church, 
that gave the strength to bear the inhuman sufferings which have been 
their lot. Far from destroying the Church, these sufferings of the East- 
ern Christians rather give promise of a future triumph and resurrection 
with their risen Savior. 
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The author presents these thoughts in glowing language, and sup- 
ports his thesis with numerous quotations from the liturgical texts. His 
work is redolent of the mystical strength and beauty of the Eastern rite. 
We may confidently expect that it will serve as a forceful impulse to 
further study of the liturgy of our Eastern brethren. 

j.c. 


PROGRESS THROUGH MENTAL PRAYER. By Rev. Edward Leen, C.S. 
Sp. Sheed & Ward, New York, N. Y. 1938. Pp. x-276. Cloth, $2.00. 


Dr. Leen has contributed a useful volume on the subject of mental! 
prayer. Progress Through Mental Prayer is divided into three parts, the 
first of which deals with the nature and aim of prayer in general and 
mental prayer in particular. The second part considers method in mental 
prayer, and here the author rightly insists that fundamentally all meth- 
ods of prayer are the same; only accidentally do they differ, in “the man- 
ner in which they direct the calling into operation of (our) several 
activities” (p. 152). Which is not to deny that from a subjective stand- 
point method is often, perhaps always, more than a minor consideration. 
The third division of the book treats of the elements that make for pro- 
gress in mental prayer: the necessary disposition, spiritual reading, morti- 
fication, and silence. For beginners this section will no doubt be the most 
practical, if not the most important. The chapter on mortification as a 
condition of spiritual life is particularly enlightening and helpful. 

Father Leen has aimed to facilitate the “‘average soul” in the ways 
of mental prayer. He has supplemented his own statements with apt 
quotations, generally printed as footnotes, from the great and holy mas- 
ters of mental prayer, such as St. John of the Cross, St. Teresa, St. Cath- 
erine of Siena, and Ven. Libermann. 


O. J. E. 


THE RISEN CHRIST. Sermons on the Resurrection and on the Blessed Vir- 
gin. By Most Rev. Tihamer Toth. Translated by V. G. Agotai. Edited 
by Rev. Newton Thompson. B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo. 1938. 
Pp. 213. Cloth, $2.00. 


This volume contains eight sermons “on Christ’s resurrection and 
ascension and a series on the Blessed Virgin.” The warm commendation 
given by the reviewer in these pages to former volumes of sermons by 
Bishop Toth must be repeated in regard to The Risen Christ. 

The same method of theme development, the logical divisions, the 
telling use of holy Scripture, the meeting and answering of modern reli- 
gious doubts and objections, that characterize the author’s The Great 
God, The Great Teacher, and The Great Redeemer, are continued in this 
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series. To Bishop Toth Christ lives, Christ conquers, Christ reigns. Per- 
haps this observation may help to explain the wide appeal that the Bish- 
op’s volumes have for many preachers. In view of the fact that more than 
half of the sermons in this volume concern Mariology, one wonders 
whether the title The Risen Christ is well chosen. 

M. A. P. 


THE TRUE VINE AND ITS BRANCHES. By Rev. Edward Leen, C.S.Sp. 
P. J. Kenedy &% Sons, New York, N. Y. 1938. Pp. 268. Cloth, $2.50. 


Father Leen has within the past few years come to be regarded in 
this country as one of the greatest of modern spiritual writers. There is 
no doubt that his volumes are superior to the general run of pious books 
produced in such profusion year after year. He has a good theological 
background, is gifted with imagination, and writes with a warmth and 
beauty that cannot fail to attract. 

The present volume is no exception. It will edify and instruct. Yet 
as a treatment of the mystical body and the spiritual life (which both its 
advertising and the Introduction claim it to be) it is decidedly inadequate. 
The Inroduction is excellent and arouses high hopes. But already the first 
chapter, “Assimilation to Jesus,” gives us pause. It mentions baptism as 
the sacrament of initiation, but then all the emphasis is laid on personal 
endeavor, subjective striving to imitate Christ the exemplar. “The process, 
as described there, was mainly psychological. It was shown how, by lov- 
ing meditation on the life, the states and actions of Jesus, the devout 
Christian falls under the spell of His human character and is gradually 
changed by it” (p. 85). Baptism becomes a sine qua non rather than an 
effective principle of action, a past event rather than a present reality and 
source of strength. A little niore of the Pauline concept of Christian life 
as a “stirring up of the grace that is in you” by the sacraments would cer- 
tainly have been in place. The author adds that “the mysteries of the life 
of Jesus are not dead, static, historical happenings that have been. They are 
living and dynamic” (p. 25). That is well said. But the explanation is 
less satisfactory: “The Christian who will to have the life of Christ de- 
velop in himself must consent to ‘steep' mind, imagination and heart in 
the earthly career of Jesus. He must aim at a sympathy with the Savior 
in all that He went through” (p. 26). Again, therefore, the process is 
presented as subjective and psychological, and no intimation is given that 
these mysteries of Christ’s life are made present to us by the Church in 
her liturgical year, that we can truly have part in them and make them 
our own, apd that consequently we have the strength and duty to imitate 
them in our daily actions. 

The sacrament of confirmation, one of the three sacraments of ini- 
tiation, and therefore essential in the process of “assimilation to Jesus,” 
is not considered at all. 
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Mankind’s re-capitulation and re-creation in Christ (ch. 2) is treated 
of in terms of Christ’s crucifixion and death. But surely this is only one- 
half of the glad tidings: Christian living is a sharing in the life of the 
risen Christ: “He was delivered up for our sins and rose again for our 
justification” (Rom. iv, 25). 

The Mass is beautifully described as the sacrifice of which both the 
Head and His body are at the same time priest and victim. But the author 
seems to overlook the sacramental nature of the Sacrifice itself, and hence 
draws a curious contrast between Mass and Communion (p. 79). Fur- 
thermore, although the chapter on holy Communion is entitled “Princi- 
ple of Unity in Mystical Body,” it treats principally of the effect of this 
sacrament on the individual, and does not at all do justice to that glori- 
ous teaching of the Fathers and St. Thomas that “res bujus sacramenti est 
unitas corporis Christi.” Such unity as it speaks of is again psychological, 
with insufficient emphasis on its ontological bases. 

The chapters on living faith and prayer are particularly fine. But in 
a book purporting to treat of the mystical body, one would expect at 
least a passing reference to the prayer of the mystical body, i.e., the divine 
office. Similarly, the chapter on “The Sufferings of the Mystical Body” 
only very briefly treats of this subject, i.e., of the social significance of 
Christian suffering; it is concerned almost exclusively with the purpose of 
suffering in general, and its value for the individual. In the last six 
chapters, however, the mystical body is brought to bear upon the sub- 
jects considered with increasing frequency and effectiveness. 

We repeat: the book is well worth-while. But if it be judged on the 
basis of its own claim, that it is a volume on the mystical body, it wiil 
be found wholly inadequate. Rather is it a series of excellent spiritual 
essays (not very closely knit together), in which the doctrine of the mys- 
tical body is at times incidentally used with telling force. 


G. L. D. 


The following books and pamphlets were recently sent to the Litur- 
gical Press. Their mention here does not preclude a more extensive notice 
later. 


THE AMERICA PRESS, New York, N. Y.: Retreats. Encyclical of Pope Pius 
XI. With References for Retreat Reading and List of Retreat Houses. 
Pamphlet, 5 cents. 

BENEDICTINE CONVENT OF PERPETUAL ADORATION, Clyde, Mo.: 
Rambling Roses. Lives of Three Saintly Children. Pamphlet, 10 cents. 
BENZIGER BROTHERS, New York, N. Y.: Adoro Te. Eucharistic Reflec- 
tions on the Thanksgiving Hymn of St. Thomas Aquinas. By Dom 
Eugene Vandeur, O.S.B. Translated from the French by Clara Morris 
Rumball. 1939. Pp. viii-164. Cloth, $1.75. One Only Christ. Our Rela- 
tions to Him as the Head of the Mystical Body. By the Abbé Charles Gri- 
maud. Translated from the French by Rt. Rev. James F. Newcomb. 1939. 

Pp. xiv-256. Cloth, $2.50. 
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